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Introduction 


Dewey  Baldocchi  was  a  spritly  gentlemen  with  a  long  history  of 
wine  industry  involvement.  His  parents  were  Italian  immigrants 
arriving  in  California  around  1903.  His  father,  Peter  Baldocchi, 
worked  his  way  into  the  wine  industry  starting  at  Fountain 
Grove  Winery.  After  a  number  of  years  he  purchased  land  on 
Piner  Road  west  of  Santa  Rosa,  and  established  a  vineyard  and 
small  winery.  He  sold  the  majority  of  his  grapes  to  Sam 
Sebastiani  on  a  conversation  and  a  handshake. 

Grape  growing  was  a  struggle.  He  could  not  believe  that  his 
adopted  country  would  adapt  the  Volstead  Act  and  after 
numerous  false  starts  at  Repeal  of  Prohibition,  finally  threw  up 
his  hands  and  had  the  winery's  tanks  drained.  Against  their 
father's  desires  Dewey  and  his  brother  Romeo  restarted  the 
winery  preparing  for  Repeal,  they  were  some  of  the  first  with 
wine  to  sell.  Unfortunately,  they  soon  discovered  "bathtub  gin" 
and  other  Prohibition  creations  had  altered  the  American  taste 
in  alcohol,  and  the  dry  red  wine  they  specialized  in,  Zinfandel, 
was  not  popular.  Surviving  through  the  re-establishment  of  wine 
and  the  Depression  era  was  tough  enough,  but  the  introduction 
of  the  Prorate  Act  motivated  Dewey  to  become  directly  involved 
in  the  battle  for  Northern  California  grape  growers. 

Dewey  was  President  of  the  Sonoma  County  Grape  Growers 
Protective  Organization,  which  involved  Nick  and  Charles 
DeMeo  as  legal  counsel  against  the  Prorate  Act.  They  went  to 
court  to  separate  the  Dry  Wine  Counties  from  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  grape  growers  and  eliminate  the  influence  of  Prorate  on 
the  northern  region.  He  was  again  called  into  service  during 
World  War  II  to  deal  with  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  and 
the  War  Food  Administration,  and  went  to  Washington,  D.C.  for 
four  annual  meetings  representing  California  grape  grower 
interests  and  keeping  up  the  price  of  grapes. 

During  the  interview  he  and  Joseph  Vercelli  cover  the  many 
wineries  in  his  area  of  Sonoma  County — the  area  to  the  west  of 
the  city  of  Santa  Rosa.  He  presents  a  vivid  description  of  life  as  a 
wine  grape  rancher  including  a  memorable  late  harvest,  (moldy 
grapes  and  all),  winemaking  on  a  limited  budget  and  his 
adventure  at  bottling  and  selling  his  own  label  resulting  in  his 
wife,  Irene,  selling  wine  at  a  dollar  a  bottled  gallon  from  a 
converted  Model  T  Ford  garage. 
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JosephVeroelli: 


We  are  in  the  living  room  of  Dewey  Baldocchi  and 
Irene  Baldocchi's  home  on  Piner  Road  in  Santa  Rosa. 

Dewey  can  you  tell  us  a  little  about  your  family,  when 
your  father  came  over  from  Italy,  how  he  got  into  the 
wine  industry  and  when  he  got  into  the  wine  business 
before  Prohibition? 


Dewey  Baldocchi:  It's  really  hard  to  remember  the  date  and  time  when 
he  came  in.  But  when  he  migrated  from  Europe  he  first 
came  into  San  Francisco. 

Vercelli:  What  part  of  Italy  did  he  come  from? 

Baldocchi:  He  was  from  San  Filipo  which  is  near  Tuscany. 

Vercelli:  So  you're  a  Tuscano? 

Baldocchi:  That's  right.  [Chuckles] 

He  wasn't  married  [when  he  arrived],  he  met  my 
mother  in  San  Francisco. 

Vercelli:  Did  he  come  in  before  or  after  the  fire  [of  1906], 

Dewey? 

Baldocchi:  He  came  in  just  before  the  fire,  we're  talking  about  the 

San  Francisco  fire  of  1906,  the  earthquake.  It  was 
before  because  I  was  born  here  and  I  was  born  in  1903. 
He  came  to  San  Francisco,  eager  to  get  work,  he 
worked  in  a  fruit  store  temporarily  until  he  could  get 
out  into  the  agricultural  part.  That's  where  he  met  my 
mother,  they  used  to  take  the  same  streetcar  going  to 
work.  He  worked  at  a  fruit  store  and  my  mother 
worked  for  Spreckles  sewing  sugar  sacks.  They  struck 
up  a  romance  on  the  streetcar  and  they  married. 
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As  soon  as  my  dad  was  able  to — he  had  heard  of 
possibilities  of  starting  and  getting  into  the  grape 
business  here  in  Santa  Rosa.  So  he  came  here  to  Santa 
Rosa.  For  a  while  he  cooked  there  at  Guidotti's,  which 
is  Lena's  now  in  Santa  Rosa,  as  a  cook.  He  worked  for 
Fountain  Grove,  for  the  Prince  [Kanaya]  Nagasawa. 

Vercelli:  He  knew  the  Prince,  he  worked  for  the  Prince? 

Baldocchi:  Yes.  Nagasawa.  At  75  cents  a  day.  Then  he  met 

Casanti,  the  old  time  Casanti,  which  some  of  the  off- 
spring are  still  in  Santa  Rosa.  He  had  a  ranch  out  at 
the  end  of  Piner  Road  here  in  Santa  Rosa,  and  he 
leased  it  with  a  250  acre  vineyard.  That's  where  I  was 
born,  which  is  about  a  mile  from  here.  He  had  tough 
luck,  like  many  of  them  do  when  they  first  start  out. 
His  barn  was  burnt  down,  his  horses  were  lost,  it  was 
horses  then,  not  tractors.  He  stayed  with  it  until  he 
had  accumulated  a  little  money,  then  from  Piner  Road 
he  moved  over  and  bought  property  on  which  is  now 
Woolsey  Road.  There  he  established  a  nice  home  and  a 
little  winery  of  about  150,000  capacity.  And  he  started 
in  the  wine  business,  he  planted  and  took  out  trees  on 
about  115  acres  and  he  put  vineyard  into  it,  Zinfandel 
variety.  Little  by  little  he  was  able  to  buy  grapes,  he 
was  able  to  stay  in  this  business  until  1918  or  there 
abouts  until  Prohibition  came  along. 

Vercelli:  Did  he  have  a  name  for  the  winery? 

Baldocchi:  He  called  it  under  his  own  name,  Peter  Baldocchi, 

bonded  number  3179. 


When  Prohibition  came  along,  my  dad  didn't  think  that 
such  a  thing  could  exist.  He  said,  "This  can't  be!  It 
might  be  temporary,  but  it  won't  last."  He  had  some 
100,000  gallons  of  wine  in  the  winery  at  the  time.  He 
kept  it,  naturally  under  bond,  there  was  a  bond  at  the 
time,  and  paid  insurance  on  it.  Each  year  hoping  that 
they  would  come  back  with  the  repeal  of  the  18th 
Amendment,  and  get  rid  of  the  Volstead  Act.  But  it 
went  on  and  on,  until  1928  Al  Smith,  the  Governor  of 
New  York,  was  running  for  President  of  the  United 
States,  a  Catholic.  In  those  days,  Catholics  could  not 
become  a  President,  so  Al  Smith  did  not  become 
President.  But  he  was  advocating  Repeal  of 
Prohibition. 
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Vercelli: 
Baldocchi: 

[Chuckles] 
Baldocchi: 


It  was  on  his  platform,  you're  right. 

So  I  and  the  family  were  registered  Republican,  I 
changed  my  registration  to  Democrat,  which  it  still  is 
yet  today,  in  order  to  be  able  to  vote  for  Al  Smith. 


I  wore  a  white  sweat  shirt  and  had  one  of  a  colleague's 
boys  that  was  going  to  high  school,  paint  Al  Smith's 
picture  on  the  back,  "Vote  for  Al  Smith". 

My  dad  was  all  enthused,  Al  Smith  get  in  and  repeal 
Prohibition,  and  we'd  get  back  into  the  wine  business. 
But  instead  Herbert  Hoover  became  President.  And 
for — not  being  his  fault,  the  Depression  came  in,  that's 
what  I  feel,  it  wasn't  Herbert  Hoover's  fault,  this  time 
it  was  just  time  for  a  Depression  to  come  in.  So  it  didn't 
Repeal  and  it  was  carried  through  the  Depression. 

Because  of  the  Depression  in  1932  Franklin  Roosevelt 
run  also  for  President  then  and  because  of  the 
Depression  he  won,  and  Hoover  lost  out  as  President. 
Well,  he  was  advocating  repeal  of  Prohibition — in  my 
way  of  thinking,  by  that  time  Prohibition  was  a  farce. 
There  was  more  drinking  then  then  it  had  been  pre- 
Prohibition.  And  anyone  that  would  have  gotten  in  as 
President  would  have  repealed. 

Well,  Roosevelt  got  in,  he  advocated  Repeal,  the  vote 
was  taken  and  Repeal  became  present.  Until  the  states 
had  to  be  ratified,  it  was  not  eliminated,  which  was 
about  a  year  later  in  1933  that  it  was  no  longer 
Prohibition  and  repeal  of  the  Volstead  Act.  It  was 
there. 

But  my  dad  did  not  wait  through  that  era.  When  Al 
Smith  didn't  become  President,  he  lost  faith  in  the 
Repeal  of  Prohibition.  He  says,  "I'm  not  going  to  keep 
this  wine  any  longer,  I've  had  it.  Call  the  Federals  to 
come  and  dump  the  wine."  And  my  dad  was  getting 
pretty  well  up  in  age  at  that  time.  So  we  were  notified, 
I  was  already  here,  that  the  Federals  were  up  there 
and  they  wanted  the  tanks  spigoted,  in  those  days  we 
didn't  have  pan  and  faucets  [siphoning,  the  tanks 
didn't  have  valves  on  them],  we  had  to  spigot  it.  So  I 
said,  "Okay,  we'll  go  up."  "Well,  they  want  you  to  go  up 
right  away,  they  are  waiting  and  they  have  to  go."  I 
said,  "It's  been  there  fourteen  years  or  more,  fifteen 
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years,  another  hour  or  two  isn't  going  to  hurt."  So  I 
went  up  there  and  that's  what  we  did,  I  spigoted  the 
tanks,  and  we  let  the  whole  run  out.  There  was  a  creek 
behind  this  little  winery,  and  the  wine  all  flowed  down 
the  creek.  Well,  in  those  days  there  were  a  lot  of  hobos 
around,  and  as  soon  as  they  smelled  the  creek  running, 
they  had  a  lot  of  pots  and  pans  there,  they  had  an 
awnil  good  time. 

But  my  mother  came  out  from  the  house,  and  she  was 
crying.  I  told  my  mother,  "Ma,  there's  no  use  to  be 
crying  over  spilt  milk,  go  back  into  the  house."  So  she 
went  back  into  the  house.  The  wine  was  dumped. 

At  that  time  I  had  a  brother,  of  course  that  has  been 
deceased  many,  many  years  ago.  And  we  wanted  to 
take  the  winery  over. 

Vercelli:  Dan? 

Baldocchi:  No. 

Vercelli:  Let's  start  in,  how  many  children  did  your  father  have? 

Baldocchi:  My  father  had  seven  children. 

Vercelli:  Name  them  in  sequence. 

Baldocchi:  The  oldest  brother  was  Henry,  following  him  was 

brother  Dan,  which  was — 

Vercelli:  I  met  Dan. 

Baldocchi:  — then  was  my  sister,  Julia,  then  a  sister  by  the  name 

of  Almeda,  then  Romeo,  then  Dewey,  then  Margarita. 
That  was  the  family,  there  were  seven  in  the  family 
and  the  two  of  my  folks  made  nine. 

Vercelli:  When  did  your  father  die? 

Baldocchi:  My  father  died  in  1938. 

Vercelli:  That  was  the  Prorate  year. 

Baldocchi:  That's  right. 

Vercelli:  That's  a  milestone  in  my  life  and  I  think  in  your  life  as 

well. 
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Baldocchi:  Yes. 

Vercelli:  So  few  people  remember  anything  about  the  Prorate 

year.  It  is  strange  that  in  forty  years  something  like 
that  that  was  so  important,  that  affected  so  many 
people  in  all  parts  of  the  state,  and  in  the  grape 
growing  industry  as  well  the  allied  industries  they 
don't  remember  the  Prorate.  I  talk  about  the  Prorate 
and  7  cent  wine  and  they  kind  of  "well". 

Let's  get  back  to  what  you  were  saying.  You  and 
Romeo  were  interested  in  acquiring  the  winery  from 
your  father? 

Baldocchi:  In  leasing  the  winery  from  my  father.  But  my  father 

didn't  want  to  lease  us  the  winery  because  of  his 
experience.  He  thought  that  we  would  get  burnt — what 
I  mean  by  that  is  that  we  would  take  over  and  not 
make  a  success  of  it  because  of  his  experience.  And  he 
didn't  want  to  rent  us  the  winery.  We  stayed  after  him 
all  the  time,  "Dad  you're  not  using  it,  we  can  use  it 
now,  we  have  the  ranch  over  there,  we  planted  the 
grapes."  Finally  he  broke  down,  and  he  said,  "Okay, 
there's  the  winery  and  I  hope  you  good  luck,  but  if 
anything  goes  wrong,  don't  come  back  to  papa  and  ask 
for  anything  because  I  wouldn't  be  there  to  help  you!" 
[Chuckles]  In  spite  of  that  we  took  the  winery. 

Vercelli:  That's  where  the  Baldocchi  Brothers  come  in. 

Baldocchi:  That's  right. 

Vercelli:  I  remember  the  Baldocchi  Brothers  and  the  bonded 

winery.  It  was  you  and  Romeo. 

Baldocchi:  That's  right. 

Puch:  What  year  was  that? 

Baldocchi:  That    was    in    1932,    we    anticipated    Repeal    of 

Prohibition.  My  brother  and  I  said,  "This  can't  last!" 

Vercelli:  Did  you  make  wine  in  '32  or  '33? 

Baldocchi:  We    made    it   in    '32.    We    anticipated    Repeal    of 

Prohibition,  and  we  made  wine  with  the  thought  that 
we  would  be  ready  to  go  when  it  repealed.  So  it 
repealed. 
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Puch:  You  must  have  been  some  of  the  first  people  out  on  the 

streets  with  wine? 

Baldocchi:  Right.  So  we  had  about  a  125-150,000  gallons  of  wine 

in  storage.  Up  until  that  time,  our  financial  condition 
was  bad,  very  bad.  Because  of  two  things — one  the 
Prohibition  era,  we  lived  through  that  with  grapes,  and 
the  other  was  the  Depression  had  come  in. 

Vercelli:  During  the  twenties,  what  did  you  do  with  your 

grapes?  Did  you  ship  to  the  Eastern  market,  did  you 
ship  to  the  local  market,  did  you  ship  out,  like  others 
did,  on  consignment  to  the  Eastern  market  for  home 
winemakers?  What  did  you  do  with  the  grape? 

Baldocchi:  We  did  all  three  things.  We  shipped  to  market  in  San 

Francisco,  I  would  go  down  and  sell  grapes  out  of  the 
car.  We  shipped  back  East,  and  most  of  the  time — all 
the  time  got  reneged,  I  don't  think  that  we  collected  for 
one  car  load  of  grapes.  The  other,  we  delivered  grapes 
to  families,  up  to  the  dairy  people  and  anybody  that 
had  the  privilege  of  making  200  gallons  of  wine,  that 
was  the  leader  of  the  family,  they  would  make  more  if 
they  had  the  capacity.  And  that's  how  we  barely  got  by. 
The  grapes  were  very  cheap  at  the  time. 

Vercelli:  Do  you  have  any  idea  what  grapes  were  selling  for  at 

the  time? 

Baldocchi:  The  grapes  were  selling  all  the  way  from  15  dollars, 

this  was  retail,  to  30  dollars  a  ton  in  the  San  Francisco 
market,  $30  was  the  highest. 

Vercelli:  That  was  the  delivered  price  to  San  Francisco? 

Baldocchi:  Shipped  to  San  Francisco  from  the  little  town  of  Fulton 

over  here  to  the  Embarcadero  down  there  on  the  track, 
out  of  the  cars  $30  a  ton,  top  price.  Most  likely  you 
would  get  less. 

Vercelli:  You  mentioned  that  you  had  Zinfandel  varieties.  Were 

there  any  other  varieties  that  you  remember  Dewey? 

Baldocchi:  No. 

Vercelli:  You  had  practically  all  Zinfandel.  You  would  say  that 

this  is  Zinfandel  land  here,  because  your  neighbor  here 
at  Lagomarsino  Winery  has  all  Zinfandel.  So  basically, 
this  would  be  all  Zinfandel  country? 
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Baldocchi:  I  would  say  so.  And  I  would  say  that  if  in  my  opinion,  if 

I  was  to  plant  grapes  yet  to  this  day — I  was 
interviewed  by  other  fellows  a  while  back,  I  can  show 
you  the  magazine  it  was  written  in,  and  it  was 
sanctioned  by  quite  a  few  people  that  agreed  with  me — 
I  would  plant  in  the  good  part,  because  I  think  that 
Zinfandel  is  here  to  stay.  Where  some  of  the  other 
varieties  may  not  stay.  Let  me  put  it  this  way,  they 
will  probably  be  able  to  drink  Zinfandel  wine  where 
they  won't  be  able  to  drink  Pinot  [Noir]  or  Chardonnay, 
because  of  the  expense  involved  in  it.  Although  at  the 
present  time  we  know  it  is  a  good  wine,  it  is  a  leading 
grape  and  all  that.  There  are  other  varieties  that  sell 
for  much  more  than  you  can  sell  Zinfandel.  And 
Zinfandel  as  far  as  a  red,  black  grape,  it's  a  good  fruity 
grape  and  it  has  always  made  good  wine  and  it's  the 
one  that  made  the  wine  business  famous.  It  wasn't 
made  famous  by  the  Thompson  Seedless  that  they  took 
out  of  the  [San  Joaquin,  Central]  Valley  down  there  for 
years  and  years.  There  was  more  Thompson  Seedless 
that  went  into  the  wine  business,  then  the  "wine 
varieties"  [of  grape].  It's  changing  over  now,  at  least 
you're  getting  the  wine  varieties  in  the  Valley.  And  it 
wasn't  made  famous  by  the  table  grape.  But  it  was  the 
grape  that  was  first  brought  in  to  Sonoma  County, 
Colonel  [Auguston]Haraszthy  had  a  lot  to  do  with  it,  it 
was  Zinfandel  that  was  predominately  planted  first 
and  there's  where  the  prizes  were  won  in  all  different 
parts  of  the  world  with  the  Zinfandel.  And  that's  what 
made  the  wine  business  famous. 


Puch: 


What  did  they  call  it?  Did  they  call  it  Zinfandel  at  that 
time? 


Baldocchi:  They  called  it  Zinfandel. 

Puch:  Did  you  bottle  your  own  wine?  Or  did  you  only  sell  in 

bulk? 

Baldocchi:  Here's  what  happened  to  our  150,000  gallons  of  wine 

that  we  made  first. 


Vercelli:  Are  we  talking  about  your  dad's  wine? 

Baldocchi:  I'm  talking  about  after  my  dad. 

Vercelli:  But  where  did  you  market  before  Prohibition? 
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Baldocchi:  Before  Prohibition — was  my  dad. 

Vercelli:  Yes. 

Baldocchi:  Mostly  to  Petri,  but  not  to  Louie  Petri  or  Angelo  Petri, 

but  to  the  grandfather — 

Vercelli:  Raphael  Petri. 

Baldocchi:  On  Greenwich  Street  he  had  a  hotel.  There  was  a  story 

to  that  too.  Because  of  the  hotel  he  got  into  the  wine 
business.  Because  he  used  to  serve — in  those  days, 
they  used  to  serve  a  bottle  of  wine  with  the  setting  of 
eating,  like  they  do  with  the  butter  and  the  bread  and 
the  bottle  of  wine,  in  a  beer  bottle.  That's  how  his 
business  in  the  restaurant  was  lucrative  and  growing. 
So  he'd  come  up  to  the  country  and  buy  wine  from  the 
little  wineries.  Every  little  farm  had  a  winery,  it  might 
have  been  in  the  barn,  it  had  a  few  tanks... 

Vercelli:  Can  you  name  some  of  those  wineries. 

Baldocchi:  Simoncini,  Bisordi — 

Vercelli:  Bisordi  had  a  winery?  Sanbuccetti? 

Baldocchi:  I  wouldn't  know  about  Sanbuccetti,   I  mentioned 

Simoncini. 

Vercelli:  I    never    heard    of  them   before,    who    else?    The 

Bacigalupis? 

Baldocchi:  The  Bacigalupi  in  a  big  way.  Cassaza. 

Vercelli:  Yes,  I  remember  Armand.  Armand  is  in  history,  he 

made  his  mark,  he's  written  up  in  the  History  of 
Sonoma  County,  he  was  written  up  in  magazines  and 
what-not.  I  can  picture  him  this  minute,  a  robust  man, 
round  face  and  black  hair.  A  big  man,  yes,  he  was  very 
active. 

Baldocchi:  He  started  with  the  Prorate  battle. 

Vercelli:  Does  the  name  [Henry]  Meese  mean  anything  to  you, 

the  Meese  Winery? 

Baldocchi:  Yes,  they  had  a  winery. 

Vercelli:  Where  was  that  located? 
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Baldocchi: 


Puch: 
Baldocchi: 

Vercelli: 

Baldocchi: 

Vercelli: 

Baldocchi: 
Vercelli: 

Baldocchi: 

Vercelli: 

Baldocchi: 


Puch: 
Vercelli: 


It  was  located  over  here  in  what  they  call  the  midway, 
in-between  Sebastopol  and  Santa  Rosa,  the  Meese 
Winery.  [Four  miles  west  of  Santa  Rosa] 

Let  me  put  it  this  way,  there  were  350  bonded  wineries 
in  Sonoma  County. 

In  what  year? 

Pre-Prohibition,  and  those  that  didn't  fall  out  went  into 
the  Prohibition  era.  There  was  a  broker  who  handled 
all  the  little  bonded  wineries. 

Do  you  remember  the  broker's  name? 

Yes,  Walter  Price  and  Silvershield. 

Stop.  Sure,  sure,  Walter  Price,  I  remember  him,  I  had 
forgotten  about  him.  White  hair.  And  Silvershield  was 
the  father  of  the  coroner. 

To  Vernon  Silvershield. 

Vernon,  Senior,  because  Vernon,  Junior,  the  younger 
Vernon  was  the  coroner,  the  county  coroner. 

He  died  quite  a  while  ago,  they  are  both  deceased. 

They  were  the  wine  brokers. 

Yes,  and  they  had  listed,  just  then  350  wineries,  I  don't 
think  that  there  any  others,  that  they  filled  out  the 
paperwork.  Most  of  the  little  farmers  that  made  wine, 
didn't  mess  around  with  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  Federal  government  at  that  time,  the  Alcohol  Tax, 
they  had  Walter  Price  and  Silvershield  take  care  of 
everything  for  them. 

Now  today  I  don't  think  there's  that  many  in  the  State 
of  California. 

There  are  446  wineries  today. 

They're  coming  up.  It's  like  mushrooms  after  a  warm 
rain,  if  it's  a  warm  rain  today,  mushrooms  come  out. 
Every  month  there  a  winery  coming  up,  I  don't  know 
who  they  are  Dewey. 
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Getting  back,  that  gives  me  an  idea,  I  wanted  to  take 
advantage  of  when  you  mentioned  the  other  little 
wineries.  Getting  back  to  the  marketing  of  the  wine, 
your  father  sold  to  Petri,  and  what  other  people?  Did 
he  sell  primarily  through  Walter  Price  and 
Silvershield?  Did  he  sell  back  East  anywhere?  Did  you 
ship? 

Baldocchi:  Walter  Price  and  Silvershield,  these  two  were  just 

brokers  and  notary  publics. 

Vercelli:  They  didn't  sell  the  wine,  they  did  the  taxes,  yeah. 

Baldocchi:  Consultation. 

Vercelli:  Compliance  work. 

Baldocchi:  That's  right.  The  others  that  my  father  sold  to  very 

much  was  Sam  Sebastiani,  Senior! 

Vercelli:  I  can  remember  him  very  well. 

Baldocchi:  Sam  Sebastiani  would  come  to  my  dad's  winery  and 

they  would  argue  over  a  quarter  of  a  cent  or  whether  it 
was  going  to  be  a  ten  cents  or  ten  cents  and  a  half,  if  it 
was  15  cents  or  15  cents  a  quarter.  Once  they  had 
about  an  hour's  argument  of  the  price,  they  would 
shake  hands,  because  Sam  could  not  write  his  name  to 
make  an  agreement.  He  would  say  to  my  dad,  I'll  take 
so  much  off  your  hands  now,  and  then  I'll  take  so  much 
off  in  three  months  and  then  in  the  next  six  months. 
He'd  set  it  so  that  on  his  other  end  he  could  dispose  of 
it  according  to  how  he  had  set  his  schedule.  They 
would  shake  hands  and  that  was  the  end  of  it.  And 
that  was  the  way  it  was  done.  I'd  like  to  do  it  today, 
[chuckles] 

Vercelli:  Today  the  lawyers  get  involved. 

Baldocchi:  That's  the  way  my  father  always  dealt  with  Sam. 

Before  Sam  Sebastiani  died,  the  Senior,  I  did  business 
with  him  too.  Of  course,  I  was  still  under-financed 
because — getting  back  to  the  130-140,000  gallons  of 
wine  we  had... 

Vercelli:  Baldocchi  Brothers. 

Baldocchi:  Right.  We  were  known  as  the  poorest  crew  in  the 

whole  county,  or  one  of  the  two  poorest  crews  in 
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Sonoma  County.  So  when  Repeal  became  a  reality,  all 
the  business  people  in  Santa  Rosa  that  we  had  to  deal 
with,  whether  it  was  a  plumber,  a  garage  man,  an 
electrician,  or  a  carpenter,  or  whoever  they  were,  and 
the  bank.  They  said,  "You  boys  finally  made  it." 
Because  we  had  this  wine.  Yep,  we  thought  we  had  it 
made.  Prohibition  had  lasted  15  years  and 
Prohibition — here  I  started  at  21  years  of  age,  when  I 
started  for  myself.  I  knew  what  Prohibition  had  done 
to  the  public  too.  Prohibition  had  taught  the  youth  to 
drink  something  sweet  and  concocted  with  a  lot  of 
alcohol  behind  it. 

Vercelli:  Bathtub  gin. 

Baldocchi:  And  such  thing  as  that.  So  we  had  this  wine,  that  was 

just  as  good  or  better  than  some  of  what  is  made  today. 
The  Public,  the  youth,  would  spit  up,  "That's  vile, 
that's  no  good!" 

Puch:  Oh,  no.  Dry  wine. 

Baldocchi:  They  called  it  sour,  not  dry. 

Puch:  I  hear  that  today,  it  hasn't  changed. 

Baldocchi:  We  thought  we  had  it  made,  we  had  nothing  made  at 

the  time.  What  could  we  do.  Under-financed,  so  we 
thought,  our  good  friend  is  Enrico  Prati,  and  Enrico 
Prati  he  had  bought  some  of  our  grapes  for  the  Rossi 
Brothers.  They  used  to  ship  some  grapes  too,  because 
they  had  the  grapes  up  there.  "We'll  go  up  and  see 
Enrico  Prati,  and  probably  he'll  be  able  to  help  us." 
Because  we  didn't  have  the  finance  to  make  this. 

Vercelli:  You  mentioned  finance,  were  you  financed  by  a  bank? 

Baldocchi:  Yes.  American  Trust. 

Vercelli:  Yes,  what  was  the  name  of  the  manager  in  Santa  Rosa, 

the  white  haired  guy — 

Baldocchi:  What  year? 

Vercelli:  Twenty  years  ago. 

Baldocchi:  Lombardi — 

Vercelli:  Lombardi  was  Bank  of  America — 
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Baldocchi:  Bostock. 

Vercelli:  Harold  Bostock.  Did  you  do  business  with  Harold 

Bostock? 

Baldocchi:  Oh,  yes.  But  behind  Bostock  was  a  man  by  the  name  of 

Stevens  Stevenson. 

Vercelli:  I  did  business  with  Bostock. 

Baldocchi:  He's  still  around. 

Vercelli:  Yes.  Well,  you're  79,  you  were  born  in  '03. 

Baldocchi:  I'm  going  on  78,  I'll  be  79  next  year. 

Puch:  Don't  be  trying  to  rush  his  age. 

Vercelli:  When  I  first  met  Bostock,  it  was  at  American  Trust 

here  in  Santa  Rosa.  I  remember  that,  that  was  30 
years  ago. 

Baldocchi:  He  was  a  nice  man.  It  was  after  Bostock  that  Stevens 

came  in. 

I  had  signed  the  Prorate  year. 

Vercelli:  1938. 

Baldocchi:  Bostock  must  have  been  before  Prorate.  In  1938  I  was 

the  President  of  an  organization  called  the  Sonoma 
County  Grape  Growers  Protective  Organization  and  we 
organized,  with  me  as  President,  several  counties.  And 
that's  when  we  didn't  want  this  Prorate,  because  we 
figured  it  would  be  a  detriment  for  us  to  give  away,  an 
economic  waste  and  an  detriment  to  us  so  that  we 
couldn't  make  it.  The  grapes  were  only  worth  at  the 
time  ten  or  eleven  dollars  a  ton,  and  we  couldn't  make 
it  on  100%.  They  had  organized  an  organization 
somewhere  to  go  out  and  canvas  for  this  marketing 
order  under  the  1937  Act  they  had  in  Sacramento  and 
they  called  it  Prorate,  the  Prorate  Act. 

And  they  came  through  the  different  counties  in 
California,  and  they  came  to  Healdsburg,  there  was 
one  Ed  Lusher  was  one  man,  he's  dead  now,  out  of 
Fresno,  another  I  think  his  name  was  Adams,  he  was  a 
Professor  out  of  Giannini  Foundation.  And  they  were 
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canvassing  and  proposing  this  marketing  order  to 
eliminate  this  surplus  we  had  and  this  was  why  we 
weren't  getting  paid  any  more  than  ten  or  eleven 
dollars  a  ton.  Forty-five  percent  of  our  grapes  would 
have  gone  into  high  proof  brandy.  We  would  have  to 
deliver  it  to  whoever  had  the  stills.  The  bigger  wineries 
had  the  stills  at  the  time,  very  few.  Italian  Swiss 
Colony  had  one,  so  did  Sebastiani's  dad  have  one  and 
there  were  others.  It  would  go  there  and  it  would  be 
taken  away  and  put  in  Hassett  Warehouse  or 
Lawrence  Warehouse  and  if  and  when  that  brandy 
showed  any  profit,  after  all  the  deductions,  we  would 
be  paid  for  the  forty-five  percent,  and  otherwise  we 
wouldn't. 

Well,  I  just  happened  to  have  an  experience  before 
that.  We  had  some  wine  also,  since  we  couldn't  sell  it, 
it  went  into  distillery.  They  thought  we  would  try  the 
distillation.  Charlie  Pagani  had  made  some  for  me,  and 
someone  else.  Of  course,  I  didn't  have  a  bonded 
warehouse  for  brandy,  so  it  went  into  Hassett  and 
Lawrence's  Warehouse.  Well,  finally  a  man  by  the 
name  of  Samuelson  bought  it.  He  called  for  me  and  I 
went  down  to  his  office.  He  said,  "This  brandy  is  no 
good."  He  must  have  put  some  kind  of  a  chemical  in  it, 
he  had  a  little  sample.  "You  see,  it's  even  turning 
green!"  He  wanted  to  buy  it,  no  kidding,  for  50  cents  a 
gallon.  He  had  checked  out  the  finances,  they  were  low 
I  guess.  I  said,  "Gee,  I  can't  make  it."  He  said,  "If  you 
won't  take  that  you  won't  get  nothing,  it's  going  to  go 
wrong!"  (Brandy  don't  go  wrong  regardless.)  So  I 
finally  had  to  break  down  and  sell  it  to  him,  but  by  the 
time  you  took  out  all  the  expenses,  of  Hassett 
Warehouses,  moving  it  here  and  the  distiller's  plate,  I 
got  zero,  there  was  nothing. 

So  when  it  came  to  this  Prorate  business,  and  they 
were  going  to  take  this  and  distill  it,  I  knew  that  would 
zero  out  45%  and  I  was  definitely  against  it.  We  would 
only  have  55%  of  our  grapes,  they  themselves  had  told 
us,  the  two  that  were  canvassing  for  the  Prorate,  that 
you'll  get  free  tonnage  and  we'd  be  able  to  sell  it  for 
$11.50  a  ton.  How  are  we  going  to  be  able  to  sell  fifty- 
five  percent  of  our  grapes  for  $11.50  a  ton  and  we 
couldn't  make  it  on  a  whole! 

So  we  organized.  And  all  the  way  through  we  told  them 
we  didn't  like  it.  It  came  to  a  vote,  it  had  to  be  voted 
on.  Because  I  took  so  much  interest  in  it,  I  remember, 
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the  County  Clerk's  office  had  put  me  in  charge  in 
seeing  that  the  booth  and  the  election  was  set  up  right, 
I  was  running  from  one  booth  to  the  other  in  the  area 
here,  the  northern  area.  They  voted  96%,  in  the 
northern  part,  against  this  marketing  order  known  as 
the  Prorate.  In  spite  of  that,  it  was  based  on  factored 
votes,  on  acreage,  as  well  as  the  individual  votes,  but  it 
took  the  factored  votes  too.  Well,  down  iji  Fresno  in  the 
[San  Joaquin]  Valley  down  there,  two  ranches  or  three 
can  cover  all  of  Sonoma  County  at  that  time  of  all  the 
acres  they  had  and  we  lost. 

With  the  election  went  a  commission,  Louie  Petri  was 
on  it,  McFadden  with  the  State  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  at  the  time,  President,  he  was  on  it,  a  man 
by  the  name  of  McPike  and  some  other  fellows  were 
known  as  the  Prorate  Commission.  It  was  to  be 
handled  in  the  state,  when  the  State  took  over  as 
marketing  orders  all  do.  So  we  went  to  the  attorney  of 
the  Commission,  his  name  was  Bocall.  He  was  also  the 
attorney  for  the  Farm  Bureau,  do  you  remember  a  man 
by  the  name  of  Bocall? 

Vercelli:  He  doesn't  ring  a  bell.  I  recognize  the  other  names. 

Baldocchi:  So  we  went  to  Bocall,  three  or  four  of  us  leaders,  and 

we  told  him,  "We  don't  like  this  thing,  it's  not  fair,  we 
voted  against  it  96%,  it  went  over,  but  we  didn't  want 
it  in  the  north."  And  he  said,  "Look  boys,  be  good 
Americans,  it's  the  law,  respect  the  law."  "We're  going 
to  fight."  "Well,  if  you  choose  to  fight,  fight."  So  we  did 
that,  we  chose  to  fight,  we  got  the  DeMeo  boys,  Nick 
and  Charles.  In  turn  we  had  the  Mendocino  boys,  the 
Napa  boys,  and  a  lot  of  others,  but  the  only  ones  that 
helped  the  attorneys,  the  DeMeo  boys,  were  the 
Mendocino  group.  Later  one  of  their  boys  became 
Judge,  his  son,  he's  deceased  now. 

So  they  took  it  to  court.  It  wasn't  on  the  agenda  till 
grape  harvest  time.  A  lot  of  the  people  didn't  have 
money,  and  they  wanted  to  get  what  they  could  the 
growers.  So  they  went  out  and  obeyed  the  law  and 
went  out  and  picked  the  grapes  and  followed  Prorate.  I 
for  one  was  waiting  to  see  what  the  court  was  going  to 
do.  And  was  holding  out,  and  it  was  late,  late  in 
October.  Frank  Pastori's  father  had  a  winery  and  he 
was  ignoring  it.  And  they  went  up  and  told  him, 
"You're  ignoring  it,  you're  suppose  to  be  in  Prorate."  He 
told  them,  "The  grocery  man  said  it  was  okay  to  go 
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ahead  and  make  the  wine."  They  locked  him  up.  Mrs. 
[Angela]  Seghesio,  was  in  an  incorporated  city 
[Healdsburg],  the  mother  at  the  time,  she  was  not 
following  Prorate.  She  could  not  make  any  wine,  it  was 
deadlock  for  the  wineries  as  well  as  the  growers.  Those 
that  followed  it  were  under  Prorate. 


Vercelli: 


We  had  this  court  suit  in  Santa  Rosa,  we  had  two 
judges  set  in  bond,  one  was  Judge  Geary  and  other  one 
was  Comstock,  Hillard  Comstock.  That  courthouse, 
was  in  the  old  Stobe  building  that  they  said  was  going 
to  fall  down  (they  couldn't  hardly  take  it  down  with  a 
ball  knocking  it  down.)  It  was  late  in  the  year,  and  it 
was  very  much  an  emergency  to  get  this  thing  over 
with,  so  it  started  in  the  day  time  and  the  two  judges 
went  along  with  this  hearing  until  two  or  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  finally  they  adjudicated,  the  two  of 
them.  The  DeMeos  having  the  help  of  this  man,  I  can't 
think  of  his  name,  but  the  DeMeos  really  did  the  bulk 
of  the  work.  The  judges  said  that  the  plaintiffs  were 
right,  that  was  us — our  organization,  that  the  Prorate 
Commission  should  not  interfere  with  the 
manufacturing  of  the  wine  or  the  sales  of  wine  grapes. 
That  was  the  decree  that  they  were  declared  to  follow, 
so  they  had  to  back  off.  Mrs.  Seghesio  opened  the 
winery,  everybody  opened  their  wineries  again,  they 
went  on  with  their  business,  they  immediately  paid 
$15  a  ton  for  the  whole  business,  for  100%.  And  we  got 
the  100%  sold  ever  since,  and  we  never  did  have  any 
implication  whatsoever.  Except  they  appealed  the  case. 
And  of  course,  it  went  to  Sacramento  where  the 
Appeals  Court  is,  I  remember  going  over  there  with 
Nick  DeMeo.  Nick  DeMeo  made  a  monkey  out  of  those 
people  over  there,  and  the  Appeals  Court  said  he  was 
right  and  that  was  the  end  of  that. 

Were  there  other  counties,  you  mentioned  three,  Napa, 
Sonoma,  Mendocino?  I  have  a  vague  recollection  that 
they  included  ten  counties.  Joe  Digardi  was  involved  in 
it,  wasn't  he? 


Baldocchi:  When  we  organized  we  wanted  to  get  as  many  in  as 

possible.  But  the  problem  is,  where  is  these  counties 
that  make  dry  wine,  how  are  they  defined,  who  says 
so?  Well,  amongst  and  with  the  help  and  the 
knowledge  of  the  University  of  California,  Davis,  and 
with  the  help  of  the  old  timers,  we  set  up  the  counties 
to  what  amounted  to  13  counties  at  the  time.  And  we 
took  them  under  our  wing,  although  some  of  them 
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were  not  active.  At  least  seven  or  eight  of  them  were 
active  with  us,  there  were  13  of  them.  We  even  had 
Marin  County  at  that  time,  there  were  still  250-300 
acres  there.  Lake  County  had  only  700  acres  or  less, 
we  took  them  in.  Monterey  County  was  one  of  our 
counties,  Santa  Cruz,  Santa  Clara  County,  San  Luis 
Obispo.  The  whole  total  amount  was  thirteen  counties 
and  we  took  them  in.  Then  after  winning  this  court 
suit,  we  felt  powerful  then,  and  we  felt  we  were  on  the 
right  track.  So  we  went  further,  we  were  getting  a  lot 
of  publicity.  If  publicity  meant  money,  I  would  have 
been  a  billionaire!  Every  day  we  were  in  the  United 
Press,  the  Associated  Press,  we  had  a  lot  of  publicity. 
So  we  went  over  to  Sacramento  and  we  got  Senator 
George  Bigger  from  Mendocino  County,  our  Senator 
Slater,  his  name  was,  he  was  blind — 

Vercelli:  I  knew  him  well. 

Baldocchi:  He  let  George  Bigger  take  the  lead,  although  Senator 

Slater  was  a  big  part,  the  fellow  because  he  was 
handicapped,  he  let  Senator  Bigger  [take  the  lead].  We 
had  a  hearing  on  it,  we  wanted  to  be  separated  once 
and  for  all  from  these  marketing  orders  from  the  rest 
of  the  state,  so  they  drew  up  a  bill.  And  they  wanted  to 
know  what  counties,  so  we  named  the  13  counties,  and 
they  scrutinized  it  to  see  that  we  were  right.  And  they 
went  ahead  and  accepted  our  counties.  And  it  went 
into  law,  that  no  more  prorate  or  marketing  order 
could  be  put  against  these  counties — the  reason 
because  the  soil  substance  and  the  climatic  conditions 
were  different,  that  we  had  a  different  type  of  grape 
that  could  make  a  dry  wine  naturally  which  the 
balance  of  the  state  could  not. 

And  that's  how  we  defined  once  and  for  all  that  we  are 
the  dry  wine  counties. 

Vercelli:  Dewey,  I  have  a  vague  recollection  of  you  going  to 

Washington  [D.C.]. 

Baldocchi:  Well,  as  time  went  on,  a  war  came  along,  Second  World 

War.  I  had  become  very  active  and  the  Wine  Institute 
wanted  me  to  be  at  most  meetings  and  every  time 
there  was  a  meeting  I  was  called  upon  to  be  present. 
Well,  when  the  War  came  along  it  created  a  lot  of 
agencies,  one  was  the  War  Food  Administration.  With 
the  War  Food  Administration  it  also  had  the  Office  of 
Price     Administration     under     the     War     Food 
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Administration.  So  there  I  thought,  now  we  got  out  of 
one  thing  and  we're  going  to  get  into  trouble  with  this 
War  Food  Administration  creating  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  on  grapes  and  wine.  So  in  San 
Francisco  they  had  one  of  the  regional  offices,  and  I 
personally  called  upon  them  and  I  asked  them  if  I 
could  be  put  on  that  committee  of  the  War  Food 
Administration  for  the  grapes  and  wine.  Well,  I  had  so 
much  publicity  that  without  hesitation  that  they  said, 
"Would  you  accept  if  we  gave  it  to  you?"  I  said,  "Yes." 
But  really  I  didn't  know  what  I  was  going  to  get  into.  I 
just  wanted  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  North  Coast 
Grape  Growers.  Well,  the  next  thing,  I  had  a  telegram 
from  a  California  State  Senator  Sherdon  Downey,  a 
Republican,  I  was  appointed  there.  All  together  on  this 
committee,  in  the  whole  State  of  California,  there  were 
six  or  seven  of  us.  I  represented  all  the  northern — the 
dry  wine  counties — no  one  else.  So  the  time  came 
shortly  after  that  I  got  a  notice,  that  I  had  to  go  to 
Washington,  because  the  OPA  wanted  to  hear  from  us. 
They  had  to  have  a  different  meeting,  the  boys  back  in 
the  War  the  ones  that  had  to  go,  said  they  had  to  have 
a  certain  amount  of  raisins  and  they  wanted  to  make 
sure  that  they  didn't  go  into  the  wine.  They  would 
rather  the  boys  eat  the  raisins.  Well,  when  that  came,  I 
felt  that  I  didn't  want  to  go.  The  ranch  to  take  care  of 
here  was  under-financed.  My  colleagues,  the  other 
members  of  the  committee  of  the  War  Food 
Administration  they  said,  "If  you  don't  go,  we  won't  go 
in  united  form,  you  have  to  go,  we'll  pay  your  way!" 
They  offered  everything,  so  I  said,  "Okay,  I'll  go."  They 
didn't  pay  my  way.  The  first  time  I  kind  of  feared,  I 
didn't  even  have  a  full  high  school  education.  My  dad 
put  me  out  in  the  vineyard  after  six  or  seven  months.  I 
could  see  University  graduates,  the  directors  of  the 
OPA  meeting  up  there  arguing  with  their  education 
and  me — I  guess  I  got  a  little  cold  feet  and  I  went  into 
Nick  DeMeo  and  I  told  Nick,  "This  is  my  problem.  (We 
were  crusaders  up  and  down  the  state  for  a  long  time) 
They  have  asked  me  to  go  to  Washington,  I  would  like 
to  have  you  go  with  me.  " 

End  of  Side  One 

Baldocchi:  Continued: 

...Nick  was  due  for  a  vacation.  He  said,  "If  you  can  get 
$250  Dewey,  I'll  go  along  and  I'll  accept  it  as  a  kind  of 
a  vacation  and  also  take  care  of  helping  you."  I  said, 
"Okay."  I  didn't  know  where  I  was  going  to  get  the 
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$250 — but  I  got  the  $250  and  so  they  went  with  me. 
Now  we  went  by  train  this  particular  time,  this  is  the 
first  year. 

Vercelli:  This  was  1939-40?  What  year  was  this?  The  year  after 

the  Prorate? 

Baldocchi:  It  was  either  '42  or  '43. 

Vercelli:  Because  the  War  had  started. 

Baldocchi:  Now  on  this  train  we  took,  the  City  of  San  Francisco, 

and  besides  those  that  were  on  the  committee  there 
were  others  who  were  interested  like  Herman  Wente, 
who's  deceased  now,  he  was  on  the  train.  There  were 
others  that  were  not  on  the  committee.  We  would  meet 
in  the  Club  Room  and  discuss.  But  before  we  even  got 
on  the  train,  at  the  turnstile — we  had  to  go  to  San 
Francisco  at  that  time  and  take  the  ferry  over  to 
Oakland  to  get  on  the  City  of  San  Francisco — by 
coincidence  I  was  going  to  go  into  the  turnstile  and 
there  on  the  other  side  was  Setrakian.  As  soon  as  he 
saw  me,  he  said,  "Dewey,  (as  he  was  holding  the 
turnstile)  what  do  you  think  of  this,  what  do  you  think 
about  this  OPA  and  the  ceiling?"  I  said  to  him,  "Sox, 
we  in  the  North  don't  need  it  and  we  don't  want  it.  If 
you's  want  it  okay,  we'll  go  along  with  it,  but  we  don't 
want  it  and  I'm  going  to  argue  against  it.  He  said, 
"What  do  you  mean  you  don't  want  it?  And  if  we  want 
it,  who  are  WE?  We're  not  the  guinea  pigs?  We  don't 
want  it  either!"  "So  much  the  better,"  I  said,  "we'll  all 
go  together  then."  So  we  meet  on  the  train  and  we 
discussed  strategy  of  what  I  was  going  to  do  and  what  I 
was  going  to  say. 

Now  they  had  heard  my  story,  the  balance  of  the 
industry,  so  many  times  that  it  was  always  a  sad 
situation.  And  in  reality  it  was.  The  first  speaker,  I 
think  it  was  one  of  the  Rossi  boy  or  maybe  Cella.  And 
they  put  me  up  second  or  third.  And  I  thought  that 
there  were  so  many  there  that  could  do  a  lot  more  than 
I  could.  Why  put  me  up?  That's  the  way  it  was  suppose 
to  be.  They  wanted  me  to  give  them  the  same  story 
that  I  had  gave  them  for  year  after  year,  the 
sympathetic  part  and  the  reality  of  how  bad  it  was  in 
the  Northern  area.  The  first  man  got  up  and  then  they 
called  for  me,  we  were  in  a  hall  at  that  time,  there 
must  have  been  3000  people,  all  the  military  people, 
the  Army,  the  Navy  and  all  the  big  shots,  anything 
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that  had  to  do  with  the  War  Food  Administration.  Now 
Setrakian  was  a  real  good  speaker,  he  was  an  orator, 
he  could  speak.  When  he  called  a  meeting  he  could  get 
twice  as  much  as  the  State  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Every  time  he  called  a  meeting  in  Fresno,  he  had  the 
house  packed.  When  the  State  Chamber  of  Commerce 
called  a  meeting  they  wouldn't  have  half  as  many. 

Vercelli:  He  was  very  eloquent,  I  recall. 

Baldocchi:  And  they  put  me  ahead  of  him! 

Vercelli:  How  often  did  you  go  Dewey? 

Baldocchi:  Once  a  year. 

Vercelli:  How  many  years  did  you  go? 

Baldocchi:  For  four  years. 

Puch:  How  did  your  speech  go,  was  it  well  accepted? 

Baldocchi:  Nick  DeMeo  had  made  a  brief.  And  the  way  we  made 

the  brief  was  after  we  could  leave  the  little  meeting  in 
the  Club  room  there  on  the  train,  we  would  go  back  to 
our  quarters  and  we  would  get  all  our  information. 
First  of  all  (I  still  have  it)  we  have  to  make  and  set  up 
the  expenses  of  how  much  it  takes  to  grow  by  the  ton 
and  by  the  acre  the  grapes.  Nick  didn't  know  anything 
about  ranching,  Nick  did  know  his  law.  (He  still  knows 
it.)  He  asked  me  everything,  he  got  an  education,  and 
everything  he  asked  you  had  to  tell  him.  And  he  would 
write  it  down.  He  wrote  everything  down  until  he  had 
built  up  a  nice  brief  and  a  breakdown.  At  that  time,  it 
was  a  $107  an  acre  to  raise  a  ton  of  grapes.  And  I  had 
done  the  statistics  that  goes  into  another  part  of  the 
story  before  I  went  into  a  meeting.  I  had  them  pretty 
well  here  out  of  Sonoma  County  the  statistics,  but  I 
wanted  to  get  them  out  of  Washington,  there  where  it 
was  their  own  figures. 

Are  either  one  or  you  familiar  with  the  Agricultural 
building  in  Washington? 

Vercelli:  I've  been  to  Washington,  I  went  through  all  of  them 

(the  buildings)  at  one  time  or  the  other. 

Baldocchi:  It  was  told  to  me,  and  I  didn't  measure  it  out,  that 

there  were  seven  miles  of  corridors  in  the  building. 
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Vercelli:  I  know  that  you  can  get  lost  in  most  any  of  those. 

Baldocchi:  I  started  with  one  man  to  get  the  statistics.  Mr.  Jones 

handled  it  then,  he  had  me  tramping  up  and  down 
these  corridors,  I  don't  know  how  many  miles  I  made  of 
it!  From  eight  o'clock  to  noon,  finally  it  was  almost  12 
o'clock,  and  someone  told  me,  "The  only  place  you  can 
get  that  is  down  in  the  library."  At  that  time,  there  was 
near  50%  of  the  help  and  attendants  in  Washington 
were  colored  people,  then  in  '42.  I  guess  now  it  is  now 
90%  or  100%.  So  I  went  down  to  the  library,  I  was 
directed  way  down  into  the  basement.  A  colored  man 
approached  me  and  said,  "Could  I  help  you  young 
man?"  I  told  him,  "This  is  what  I  want."  I  said,  "I  know 
just  what  you  want."  And  he  took  me  through  the 
library,  it  was  almost  a  thousand  feet  long,  if  I  can 
remember  right,  way  to  the  end  and  finally  the  wall 
comes  and  they  had  shelves  and  books  all  the  way 
along.  Right  on  the  last  shelf  he  pulled  a  book,  he  knew 
his  business  pretty  well.  He  said,  "Is  this  what  you 
want?"  And  that  was  what  I  wanted.  From  that  book  I 
took  the  figures  and  that's  what  I  represented  before 
the  OPA  Commission's  Chairman.  And  I  told  him  at 
that  time,  that  if  he  had  different  figures  I  would  take 
his  figures,  and  if  he  couldn't  produce  any  other 
figures,  and  I  knew  he  couldn't  because  I  had  just  gone 
through  it,  that  he  would  have  to  accept  my  figures. 
And  I  said,  "Is  that  fair  enough?"  He  said,  "Yes."  So  I 
said,  "Can  I  use  the  blackboard?"  He  said,  "Yes."  So  I 
went  up  on  this  blackboard  I  started  drawing  the 
figures  up  there  that  they  wanted  to  see  was  $30  a  ton. 
So  I  took  my  1.7  tons  an  acre  and  multiplied  it  out  and 
it  came  to  $47  an  acre.  I  took  the  Valley  [San  Joaquin], 
I  said,  "The  Valley  raises  nine  it  could  be  ten  tons  to  an 
acre.  Ask  the  boys  here."  The  others  were  all  from  the 
Valley,  they  said,  "Dewey's  right,  Dewey's  right."  So  I 
took  the  ten  ton  and  multiplied  by  30  and  it  was  $300. 
I  said,  "That's  discriminatory,  where  is  the 
justification,  where  is  the  fairness  in  this?  You  will  be 
discriminating  against  us."  They  called  us,  back  there, 
the  "Dry  Land  Grape  Growers."  So  they  took  it  all  in, 
and  after  they  had  gone  ahead  and  discussed  it 
amongst  themselves,  they  adjudicated  that  there 
wouldn't  be  any  ceiling  because  it  would  be 
discriminatory  against  the  North,  that  was  the  first 
time. 
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Well,  Setrakian  had  a  suite  of  rooms  all  the  time  that 
first  year,  and  everyone  up  to  the  rooms.  I  forget  the 
name  of  the  hotel.  Cocktails  and  everything  for 
everybody,  we  didn't  have  a  ceiling.  And  we  came  home 
and  sold  our  grapes,  not  for  $30  a  ton,  but  for  $70  a 
ton.  I  thought  that  we  were  getting  $70  a  ton  because 
we  had  the  better  grapes  for  the  dry  wine,  but  the  boys 
down  there  were  getting  $70  a  ton  too — for  their  ten 
ton!  [Chuckles] 

So  the  next  year  we  go  back  again,  and  I  used  the  same 
old  thing  over  again.  I  said,  "Now  I  have  your  minutes 
of  the  meeting,  last  year  you  said  it  was 
discriminatory,  the  picture  hasn't  changed.  If  it  was 
discriminatory  last  year,  it's  still  discriminatory  this 
year.  And  they  listened  to  it.  Frank  Kinde  was  one  of 
the  chairman,  a  young  man  at  the  time,  for  the  OPA. 
And  I  over  quoted  my  statement,  and  he  said,  "Did  I 
say  all  that?"  And  I  said,  "No,  I'm  sorry.  Let  me  start 
over  again."  And  I  got  to  the  point  where  it  was 
discrimination  and  I  said,  "Unquote."  And  I  put  my 
"unquotation"  there.  So  they  discussed  it  again,  no 
ceiling.  That  was  the  second  year,  they  had  raised  it 
from  $30  to  $60.  You  see  these  boys  wanted  to  keep 
their  positions.  And  they  were  paid  $78,000  then  to  a 
$100,000,  today  they  would  probably  get  $150,000  or 
$200,000,  and  they  didn't  want  to  say  that  this  was 
unnecessary  or  to  disband  it  and  go  home.  So  they  had 
doubled  the  ceiling  on  it  to  $60.  Setrakian  would  take 
me  out  in  the  hallway  there  in  the  intermissions,  the 
recesses,  and  he  said,  "Dewey  you  keep  hammering 
away  the  way  you  are  going  and  you  are  going  to  rack 
the  chestnuts  out  of  the  coals  for  all  of  us.  [Chuckles] 

That  year  we  came  home  and  instead  of  $70  a  ton,  we 
got  $120  a  ton.  I  had  tonnage  those  years,  but  it  was  to 
no  avail  up  until  that  time,  600  tons  of  grape  at  $120  a 
ton.  That  did  it  for  me! 


Vercelli: 


Then  you  had  trouble  with  Uncle  Sam  paying  income 
tax. 


Baldocchi:  That's  right. 

Vercelli:  But  it  is  far  better  paying  income  tax  over  the  lean 

years. 

Baldocchi:  That's  what  took  me  out  of  the  indebtedness. 
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Vercelli:  Dewey,  back  in  1946  you  had  an  Italian  boy  that  was 

going  to  make  wine  for  you.  What  was  his  name? 

Baldocchi:  Anno  Cincini. 

Vercelli:  What  was  his  background?  I  remember  that  was  the 

name  of  my  baker  in  San  Francisco,  a  fellow  by  the 
name  of  Cincini. 

Baldocchi:  He  went  to  school  and  studied  Enology. 

Vercelli:  In  Italy. 

Baldocchi:  In  Italy,  in  Florence.  And  he  came  here  after  Repeal. 

And  a  man  by  the  name  of  John  Peterson,  who  had 
hops  in  the  Alexander  Valley  later  owned  by  Don 
Mills— 

Vercelli:  John  Peterson  was  Earl  Peterson's  father. 

Baldocchi:  Right. 

Vercelli:  What  was  the  involvement  between  Cincini  and 

Peterson? 

Baldocchi:  Peterson  wanted  to  do  a  little  bootlegging.  He  had 

bought  a  winery  right  here  that  was  first  originated  by 
Joe  Balbi. 

Vercelli:  Was  this  during  Prohibition  or  after? 

Baldocchi:  Cincini  was  after  Prohibition,  but  Balbi  was  before. 

Vercelli:  [JohnJPeterson  acquired  the  winery  before — from 

Balbi? 

Baldocchi:  From  Balbi  or  his  creditors. 

Vercelli:  Where  was  the  winery? 

Baldocchi:  Right  at  the  boundary  line  of  the  ranch  here,  at  Piner 

Road. 

v 

Vercelli:  Known  as  the  Balbi  Winery? 

Baldocchi:  And  it  was  known  as  the  Balbi  Winery? 

Vercelli:  What  was  the  size,  do  you  have  any  idea? 
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Baldocchi:  It  was  200-250,000  and  he  was  advanced.  He  had 

cement  fermentors  at  the  time,  they  didn't  know  what 
cement  fermentors  were  at  the  time.  Some  of  them 
may  be  over  there  still,  maybe  not  now.  A  hole  dug  in 
there  with  the  cement  walls. 

He  had  made  good,  he  had  married  into  the  Varsi 
family.  He  had  a  little  money  and  for  some  reason  or 
other  he  sold  the  place  and  he  went  into  Santa  Rosa 
and  invested  in  what  they  call  the  Western  section  of 
Santa  Rosa,  where  all  the  stone  buildings  are.  He 
invested  in  the  La  Rose  Hotel,  I  think  it  was.  And  he 
lost  all  of  his  money  in  that  hotel. 

Vercelli:  That  was  Balbi? 

Baldocchi:  Balbi. 


Vercelli: 


Peterson  owned  the  place,  and  the  hop  business  wasn't 
going  so  good.  He  had  a  ranch  over  here  on  Guerneville 
Highway  and  he  had  one  in  Alexander  Valley,  hops.  So 
he  was  selling  some  wine,  and  then  it  was  Repealed 
and  the  wine  was  getting  mousy,  you  know  how  wine 
gets  when  you  leave  it  so  long  in  the  tanks.  And  I  don't 
know  how  he  got  a  hold  of  this  Cincini.  The  first  thing 
we  were  working  there  in  the  grape  vineyard  my 
brother  and  I,  and  over  the  fence  we  see  this  young 
Cincini,  he  didn't  look  over  21-22,  with  his  white 
vestment  messing  around  the  winery.  So  we  went  over 
and  asked  him,  "What's  happening  here?"  So  he  said 
that  he  was  a  graduate  of  Florence,  Italy  and  an 
enologist  and  the  wine  wasn't  so  good  and  he  was  going 
to  add  and  fix  it  up  to  that  it  would  be  salable.  All  he 
did,  I  think  that  he  dumped  some  lime  into  it  and  some 
other  chemical  amounting  to  lime,  so  it  would  stay  for 
a  short  time.  We  were  interested  too,  because  we  had 
this  wine  in  our  winery  too.  We  told  him  that  we  had 
wine  too.  We  were  batching  here  at  the  time,  this  was 
50  years  ago.  And  the  first  thing  you  know,  he  was 
living  here  with  us  and  he  started  taking  up  with  us. 
And  he  started  doing  Peterson's,  and  I  think  Cassaza 
had  some  wine  at  the  time,  and  he  was  going  to  do 
their  wine — Bacagalupi  it  might  have  been.  Then  he 
was  going  to  bottle  this  wine  and  all  this  and  that  and 
what  not.  But  it  didn't  mature. 

I  had  a  vague  idea.  No  one  has  ever  mentioned  this.  It 
comes  to  mind  every  now  and  then,  since  I'm  talking  to 
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you  I  thought  I  would  ask.  This  young  enologist,  I  met 
him.  You  introduced  him  to  me.  A  good-looking  kid. 

Baldocchi:  His  father  had  a  Coppery  restaurant  in  Oakland. 

Vercelli:  That's  where  it  comes  in! 

Baldocchi:  They  made  their  own  champagne  for  their  restaurant, 

put  labels  on  it.  I'd  go  down  and  help  them  put  labels 
on  it  down  at  the  house.  And  he  could  make  any  kind 
of  liquor. 

Vercelli:  What  ever  happened  to  him?  Did  he  remain  in  this 

country  or  did  he  go  back  to  Italy? 

Baldocchi:  I'm  not  sure,  but  I  think  that  he  went  back  to  the 

country  back  there  after  several  years.  I  think  that  his 
dad  sold  his  restaurant  and  Anno  Cincini  went  back  to 
Italy. 

Vercelli:  I  had  been  in  the  restaurant  in  Oakland,  it  was  quite  a 

place. 

Baldocchi:  It  was  one  of  the  better  eating  places  down  in  Oakland, 

it  was  in  the  heart  of  Oakland. 

Vercelli:  When  I  was  in  school  in  Berkeley  between  1930-33,  I 

went  to  the  Coppery  Restaurant,  we  had  some  kind  of 
a  function. 

One  more  name,  [Albert]  Bossa.  Is  he  still  alive, 
Elene's  father? 

Baldocchi:  He's  still  alive. 

Vercelli:  Did  they  have  a  winery? 

Baldocchi:  They    had    a    winery.    Then    of   course,    [Albert] 

Lagomarsino  had  a  winery. 

Vercelli:  I  got  Lagomarsino  story. 

Baldocchi:  Satonis  had  a  winery. 

Vercelli:  Vic  Satoni,  how  about  his  wife? 

Baldocchi:  His  wife  is  still  living  on  the  same  place,  where  they 

had  the  winery  in  the  basement. 
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Vercelli: 

Baldocchi: 
Vercelli: 
Baldocchi: 
Vercelli: 

Baldocchi: 

Vercelli: 

Baldocchi: 

Vercelli: 


Baldocchi: 

Vercelli: 

Irene  Baldocchi: 

Vercelli: 

Baldocchi: 

Vercelli: 

Baldocchi: 

Vercelli: 


But  almost  anyone  that  grew  grapes  had  a  winery. 
Martinelli  had  a  winery.  And  the  Particellis. 

I'm  going  to  see  Nin  Guidotti  at  the  Pheasant  dinner  in 
Santa  Rosa  I  want  to  get  him  and  the  ones  up  in 
Occidental,  Morrelli. 

Morrelli  had  a  winery. 

I  got  the  Greeott  story. 

They  had  a  winery. 

How  about  Morris  Nellegan,  "Piggy"  Nellegan  have  the 
winery  at  the  end  of  the  street  here? 

He  had  the  ranch,  but  he  didn't  operate  any  winery 
there. 

The  Greeotts  put  in  the  winery. 

The  Greeotts  had  the  winery  in  Santa  Rosa. 

Yes,  but  then  they  had  the  winery  down  here,  because 
I  bought  all  the  tanks.  I  didn't  buy  them,  John  Greeott 
gave  me  all  those  tanks.  And  he  said,  "You  pay  me 
when  you  want."  He  gave  me  everything,  I  got  the 
name  of  Alpine  registered,  I  got  all  the  labels.  I  got  the 
pictures.  And  if  John  had  lived  I  would  have  been 
there,  Johnny,  the  father,  George  and  John's  father, 
because  he  took  a  shine  to  me. 

They  are  first  cousins  to  Irene.  Irene's  mother  and 
their  mother  were  sisters. 

She  was  an  English  lady,  Mrs.  Greeott  was  your  aunt? 

Yes. 

What  was  your  mother's  maiden  name? 

Williams. 

Yes,  I  have  that.  What  was  her  first  name? 

Lena. 

And  what  was  Mrs.  Greeott's  first  name,  it  doesn't 
come  to  me? 
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Baldocchi:  Sarah.  [Sarah  Williams  Greeott] 

Puch:  Let's  get  back  to  marketing.  How  did  you  market  your 

wines? 

Baldocchi:  We  started  out  and  tried  to  bottle.  But  after  Cincini 

left  we  didn't  follow  through  with  the  bottling. 

Puch:  Did  you  ever  do  a  label  under  your  name? 

Baldocchi:  Yes,  I  did.  I  have  them  here  yet,  I'll  show  them  to  you. 

Here's  how  that  label  come  about.  At  one  time,  the 
winery  part,  my  folks  part  was  an  estate  and  I  lost  the 
part  of  continuing  the  winery  there  to  the  family.  The 
division  ended  up  with  the  winery  going  to  the  balance 
of  the  family  and  there  was  another  little  ranch  over  at 
Fulton  that  I  took  from  our  share.  So  I  didn't  know 
what  to  do  with  my  grapes  at  the  time.  So  I  started 
having  wine  made  for  my  account  by  other  wineries. 
And  so  I  had  wine  in  Lagomarsino's  winery,  I  had 
made  wine  in  Frank  Nervo's  winery  (Frank  kept  after 
me,  "Why  don't  you  take  me  some?"  So  I  took  some 
over  and  he  made  3500  gallons.),  I  had  some  wine  at 
Harold  Bolla's  winery — 

Vercelli:  Pacific  Vineyards. 

Baldocchi:  I  had  wine  in  there  and  I  had  35,000  gallons  of  wine  at 

Elmo  and  Eddie's  (Martini  &  Prati)  place  up  here. 
Prati  was  still  living  when  he  first  bought  interest  in 
with  Elmo.  And  they  said  no  they  weren't  going  to  buy 
grapes  that  year,  but  they  would  take  some  on  a  share 
base.  I  said,  "Okay,  I've  got  to  do  something  about  it." 
So  we  made  35,000  gallons.  He  said,  "In  the  spring 
time  we  will  probably  buy  it,  the  market  will  out  ride 
itself,  we  will  buy  the  bulk."  But  he  [Prati]  died  in  the 
meantime.  So  I  go  back  to  Elmo  and  Ed  and  say  "Are 
you  going  to  buy  my  wine?  Spring  time  is  coming 
near."  "You  don't  need  the  money  now  do  you?"  "Well, 
no  not  right  now."  So  on  it  went.  And  finally  they 
decided,  no,  they  didn't  want  to  buy  it.  So  now  I  do 
need  money,  I'll  have  to  do  something.  And  they  said, 
"You  sell  it."  Because  I  had  been  in  the  wine  business. 
"You  sell  it."  I  said,  "I  can't  sell  it,  you  know  that  I 
have  to  have  labels  approved,  it's  under  bond..."  And 
they  said,  "We'll  sign  to  that."  I  said,  "Okay,  if  you'll 
sign,  I'll  make  the  label."  I  went  to  an  artist  and  made 
the  Baldocchi  label,  I  tried  to  imitate  as  close  as  I  could 
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to  Gallo's  label.  [Chuckles]  I  made  two,  one  competitive 
label  and  the  other — one  was  Baldocchi  and  the  other 
Olivet.  And  I  told  them,  "Alright,  will  you  bottle  the 
wine?"  They  had  the  bottling  facilities.  They  said, 
"Yes."  So  I  had  a  little  shack,  it's  still  there,  that  I  had 
made  for  a  Model  T  Ford,  it  just  fit  the  Model  T.  It  had 
been  idle,  I  didn't  have  the  Model  T  anymore,  so  we 
turned  it  into  a  wine  sales  room.  I  put  Irene  the 
bartender,  the  sales  lady  there.  I  run  a  little 
advertisement  through  the  radio,  the  paper  and  in 
three  years  time,  Irene  sold  70,000  gallons  of  wine  out 
of  there.  In  that  little  shack  there.  That's  as  far  as  I  go 
with  the  bottling,  I  didn't  do  the  bottling  the  Martinis 
did  it,  I  paid  them  for  it,  I  paid  them  for  crushing.  It 
was  only  a  dollar  a  gallon,  it  was  hard  to  meet  the 
competition  at  the  time.  A  dollar  a  gallon  for  the  wine 
in  the  cases. 

That's  as  far  as  I  got  in  bottling,  most  of  it  was  sold  in 
bulk  and  always  at  low  prices.  I  sold  wine  at  nine  cents 
a  gallon,  the  lowest.  Harold  Bolla  had  helped  me  one 
year,  because  of  this  Prorate  fight  I  had  signed  a  note 
with  American  Trust,  it's  Wells  Fargo  now,  for  $5000 
awaiting  the  outcome  of  this  battle,  this  court  suit.  I 
was  going  to  make  wine  out  of  these  grapes,  and  it  had 
rained  during  this  time.  When  it  was  adjudicated  in 
our  favor,  alright,  I  went  up  and  opened  the  winery.  I 
had  the  donkey  edge  in  there  and  cleaned  up  the  tanks 
and  was  ready  to  start  making  wine,  when  the  banker 
came  and  told  me  he  couldn't  give  me  the  money,  the 
morning  that  I  was  going  to  pick  in  November  now!  I 
was  in  the  winery  and  he  came  in  and  said,  "We  can't 
give  you  the  money."  "But  I  signed  a  note!"  It  was  set 
up  already,  $5000  he  was  going  to  give  it  to  me, 
budgeted  as  I  needed  it.  He  said,  "I'm  sorry  that  the 
orders  from  the  main  office  out  of  San  Francisco."  I 
didn't  get  the  money.  So  I  went  downtown  and  try  to  do 
something,  go  to  some  other  bank  and  do  something  to 
try  and  get  this  money  to  pick  the  grapes  before  the 
grapes  were  gone.  And  I  was  walking  down  the  street 
and  Harold  Bolla  had  just  gotten  into  his  car  on  4th 
Street  there,  and  he  saw  me  come  down  there  and  he 
said,  "Hey,  Dewey  what  are  you  doing?"  And  I  said,  "I 
don't  know."  And  I  told  him  the  story.  "Well,  maybe  I 
can  help  you,  maybe  I  can  help  you."  Well,  he  had  this 
Pacific  Vineyards,  and  he  had  a  Board  of  Directors,  Bill 
Shackleton  was  one,  (on  the  State  Board  of 
Equalization  at  the  time),  and  he  had  Harold  Wilson,  (I 
think  that  he  just  died  here  a  month  or  two  months 
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ago,  with  the  Exchange  Bank) — he  had  a  Board  of 
Directors,  he  said,  "I'll  meet  with  the  Board  of 
Directors  tonight  and  we  are  going  to  help  you." 
Because  I  was  a  grape  grower,  Prorate  and  all  this. 
Okay.  Sure  enough,  he  said,  "The  Board  took  it  up  and 
they  said  that  if  you  give  us  1/3  of  the  wine,  agree  to 
that,  we'll  finance  it  to  pick  the  grapes."  I  had  no  other 
alternative,  it  was  late  then.  The  grapes  were  pretty 
well  moldy. 

That  was  a  good  deal  for  you!  You  were  going  to  get  a 
100  gallons  of  wine,  they  would  get  50,  150  to  a  ton 
was  a  better  deal  than  the  other  [winery  share]  at  90 
gallons  a  ton  for  the  grower,  so  you  were  going  to  keep 
the  100,  so  you  were  better  off.  Much  better  with  them 
than  the  prevealing  practice. 

So  we  signed  to  that.  And  then  he  had  the  Twights  out 
of  the  University.  The  father  and  the  two  sons. 

I'm  trying  to  remember  his  first  name,  I  only 
remember  one. 

They  had  purchased  the  winery  and  land  from 
Scatena,  another  Scatena.  [Geyserville,  not  the 
Healdsburg  Scatena  family  that  owned  Roma  Wine 
Company.] 

Yes,  Scatena,  Lawson,  know  them  well. 

They  sent  old  man  Twight,  with  Walter — he  was  the 
father — down  to  the  ranch. 


Vercelli:  Walter  Twight,  Walter,  Senior,  Walter  Junior.  Yes,  it's 

all  coming  to  mind. 

Baldocchi:  So  the  Senior  said,  "Where's  your  press?"  "Down 

there."  It  was  down  a  stairwell,  and  he  went  down  to 
look  at  the  press  it  was  one  that  went  clunk,  clunk, 
clunk. 

Vercelli:  It  was  a  ratchet. 

Baldocchi:  He  said,  "Where  is  the  cooler?"  "I  don't  have  any." 

"How  do  you  cool  the  wine?"  "We  put  the  hose  up  on 
top  and  let  the  wine  fall  down,  we  pump  it  out  and 
circulate  it."  He  said,  "What  about  the  water  in  the 
well  over  there,  do  you  got  a  lot  of  water?"  Well  one  of 
these  tanks  I  reserve  for  water,  20,000  gallons,  if  I  go 
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dry — "  He  said,  "You  might  just  as  well  forget  it.  I  don't 
want  to  have  any  part  of  it."  Well,  here  I  was  all 
hooked  up  with  them.  Then  Walter,  the  son,  says, 
"Now  wait  a  minute  dad."  He  felt  sorry  for  me.  "Dad, 
we  should  be  able  to  do  something  here."  "Okay,  okay," 
he  says,  "You  take  care  of  this  winery  and  I'll  go  back 
up  to  Pacific  Vineyards  and  I'll  take  care  of  that." 
[Chuckles]  Because  he  was  getting  anything  he  wanted 
from  Harold  up  there. 

So  this  is  how  it  remained.  Walter,  Jr.,  he  stayed  at  the 
winery  there  and  I  took  him  out  and  showed  him  the 
grapes.  And  they  were  pretty  bad,  he  said,  "Oh,  that's 
a  dirty  shame,  a  dirty  shame.  You  take  them  in  Dewey 
and  we'll  do  the  very  best  we  can."  Oh,  here  we  picked 
and  sloshed  and  mushed  like  you  have  to  do  some 
years,  and  we  took  these  grapes  in.  The  sugar  was  way 
high,  the  sugars  were  28,  29,  30.  You  had  to  add  water, 
citric  acid,  and  on  the  top  of  the  tank  he  had  a  five 
gallon  or  ten  gallon  barrel  and  he  would  fill  it  with 
liquids,  a  sulfuric  solution,  and  he  had  just  opened  it 
just  so  so  much  would  go  into  a  thousand  gallons,  that 
run  continuously,  we  made  this  wine.  Then  in  analysis 
it  turned  out  perfect. 

Alright,  it  came  time  to  share  and  sell.  But  there  was 
no  market  for  the  wine.  So  we  finally  found  Fountain 
Grove,  Enrico  Prati  and  Joe  Grace.  Fountain  Grove 
paid  12  cents  a  gallon.  Enrico  Prati  paid  us  10  cents  a 
gallons — it  all  had  to  be  analyzed,  samples,  they 
kicked  it  out  if  it  wasn't  right.  So  first  Fountain  Grove 
took  their  pick  at  12  cents  a  gallon,  then  Enrico  took 
his  pick  at  10  cents  a  gallon  and  last  was  Joe  Grace  at 
9  cents  a  gallon. 

But  you  sold  it  all. 

Yes.  The  last  gallon  that  went  in,  they  all  met  down  at 
Joe  Grace's  office  where  the  brewery  was,  to  get  their 
share.  Harold  wasn't  fairing  so  well  either  financially, 
so  there  was  this  money  that  was  coming,  Twight, 
money  was  going  to  him,  so  he  was  there,  different 
ones  were  all  there. 

Who  did  you  deal  with  at  Fountain  Grove? 

The  one  after  Romano,  the  French  man. 
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Vercelli:  George  Dologue,  the  French  man,  a  short  guy.  Because 

it  was  Romano,  Dologue  and  after  him  was  Kurt 
Opper,  [Hanns]  Kornell  and  after  him  was  George  Kay. 

Baldocchi:  That's  right. 

Vercelli:  If  Mary  Haufe  had  never  died,  nothing  would  have 

ever  happened.  She  died,  then  [Errol]  McBoyle  died, 
McBoyle's  wife,  which  was  Mary's  sister,  got  there  and 
she  married  this  guy  [Ziegfried  Beckholt]  from 
Germany  and  he  swindled  everybody  that  was  there, 
until  they  had  to  give  the  ranch  away.  That's  the  story 
[of  Fountain  Grove]. 

Dewey,  you've  talked  for  about  80  minutes.  I  think 
that  you  are  running  out  of  words  and  breath.  You  did 
a  wonderful  job,  I  thank  you. 

End  of  Tape  Side  Two 

Dewey  Baldocchi  passed  away  in  fall  of  1993  at  the  age  of  90. 
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